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EDITORIALS 


canners, machinery and supply men were fight- 

ing mad because no one could persuade any of 
the government representatives to commit himself on 
the rules being set up at the time to govern industry 
operations during World War II. For many, many 
months it was next to impossible to get anyone to make 
favorable comment about material allocation, acreage 
allotments, pack quotas,. price control or many of the 
other various controls found necessary in that emer- 
gency. O.P.A. particularly was sharply criticized and 
by many right up until the agency was dissolved in 
June of 1946. . 


C eames: ?—It seems like only yesterday that 


The American businessman is_ constitutionally 
opposed to the idea of someone else running his busi- 
ness and price control removes the last vestige of free- 
dom of enterprise. The argument that competition 
and full production would prevent price spiralling 
advanced by those who wanted the control lifted at 
war’s end, seemed reasonable. The difficulty was the 
proponents of this philosophy underestimated the 
strength of labor and did not bargain for an adminis- 
tration bent on undermining the value of the dollar. 
And so, not considering this deflated value, prices 
today are far and above June 1946 when O.P.A. was 
scrapped. The price of all foods combined, for instance, 
has risen (June 15) to 204.6 percent of the 1935-39 
average, compared to 145.6 percent same date four 
years ago. It is significant also that the percentage 


rose 4.3 percentage points in a single month from 200.3 . 


percent on May 15, 1950. A further sharp rise, it is 
expected, will be shown when the July 15 figures are 
published a month from now. 


The figures on canned foods are revealing and most 
interesting indeed. On June 15, 1946 the price of 
canned foods was 127.5 percent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age. On June 15, 1950 the price index had risen only 
to 143.2 percent, and this figure was itself up .6 per- 
cent from May 15, 1950. The writer is not prepared 
to say what today’s figure would be if, as in the last 
two years or more of O.P.A., the increased costs of raw 
products, supplies, equipment, labor, and other operat- 
ing and overhead expenses were reflected in the price, 
but he is prepared to say that it would be substantially 
higher than 143 percent of the 1935-39 average. More 
than that, except for the first few months after 
O.P.A.’s demise, there hasn’t been a period when most 
canners would not have received a better price under 
the OPA formula. Even so, a great many canners will, 
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if confronted with the question, heatedly deny any 
love for OPA. On second thought, and if prodded just 
a little, they will admit it was quite painless once 
organized. 


So it seems that the consumer and the canner and 
the economy of the country as a whole, would have 
been benefited had price control continued until pro- 
duction was more in line with demand, as was the case 
in canned foods. And it would seem now that a seri- 


_ous impact on our economy is certain, a return to price 


and other controls would be in order. But there are 
those who doubt that a serious impact on our economy 
is certain. Keep the War in Korea, they say, and our 
National economy will not be greatly affected. It’s a 
bit difficult to understand those who can say that ten 
billion dollars blown up in smoke will not greatly affect 
our economy. But it’s amazing to hear ordinarily intel- 
ligent and capable men suggest that the war can be 
confined to Korea. Can they possibly be so naive as to 
imagine that the issue can be settled in Korea? Can 
they by any stretch of the imagination believe that the 
blood of American boys is being shed in behalf of one 
of two factions in Korea? For shame! It took years 
for our State Department to understand that the pro- 
ponents of International Communism were deadly seri- 
ous in their openly announced intention to conquer the 
world. The significance of Korea is that the scene was 
cast in that country at the time the light finally 
dawned on official Washington. It could have happened 
in Poland, in Hungary, in China, or in many another 
Satellite country had we been willing to face the facts 
sooner. Confine it to Korea indeed! Mr. Stalin and his 
associates would be amused at that thought. 


Yes, the action is local at present and there may be 
many other local diversions. But make no mistake 
about it, the United States of America is the ultimate 
and final goal. That reality, thank heaven, has finally 
been accepted in Washington.* If we are willing to 
defend that decision—to preserve our democratic free- 
dom—then we must be willing, as is the soldier subject 
to the discipline of the Army, to lay aside those free- 
doms for a time for the demonstrated efficiency of 
central command. The sooner we accept those controls 
necessary for maximum efficiency, the sooner will we 
be prepared to defend those freedoms. 


* As these lines go to press we are further amazed to learn that Mr. 
Truman has not accepted that reality. That gentleman is a confirmed Opti- 
mist as proven by his record. Will he continue to fiddle until our economy 
gets out of hand or will pressure be brought on him to accept the more con- 
crete and businesslike suggestions of Mr. Baruch? 
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seeaieeeiets SUPPLY - SERVICE - SUGGESTIONS 


D Vo When selecting a metal container 
supplier, consider the advantages 


you get by using National Can. Close to fifty years of making deliveries 
where needed, when needed, despite supply conditions. 


S. CLUCCE In the food field, an excellent Double Seamer Service; 


and the laboratory facilities of the Technical Service 
Division. In the general line, a complete lithography service, advising 
and assisting on container color, design, illustration, layout. 


Engineering know how accumulated 
agger%tious through years of helping solve custom- 
ers’ problems and through unremitting research — on tap when you 
are planning a plant layout, filling procedures, sanitary precautions, 


and other important considerations where reliable advice may be 
welcome. 


Yes, when you call in National Can, you can count on more than the 
basic assurance of a dependable supply of containers. You have also a 
choice of available services — mechanical, technical, lithographic — 
swift, skilled, sure. And always at your disposal is our fund of produc- 
tion ideas, selectively gathered through the years, constantly reexam- 
ined, tested and renewed. You can easily investigate these factors to the 
full by telephoning your nearest National Can sales office or plant. 


National Can helps you step up your product's selling power by a complete and closely cooperating lithography 
service — fully equipped to add to the customer assurance of product protection that only metal can create, 
the positive selling qualities of tested color combinations and distinctive design, layout and illustration. 


Sales Offices and Plants: Baltimore, Md. * Chicago, Ill. + Maspeth,N. Y. * Hamilton, Ohio + Canonsburg, Pa. * Boston, Mass. * St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW SWEETENER FOR DIETETIC FOODS 


Manufacturers and processors of spe- 
cial health foods are experimenting with 
a new non-caloric and heat-stable sweet- 
ening agent, known as SUCARYL So- 
dium, which promises to open new mar- 
kets in the dietetic field. The sweetener 
is expected not only to improve existing 
health foods, but will make it possible 
to sweeten many products which now 
are either unobtainable at dietetic stores 
or offered in unsweetened form. 

Manufacturd by Abbott Laboratories 
of North Chicago, IIl., the new product 
was recently made available in powder 
form for commercial purposes. It was 
first introduced (May 24, 1950) in tablet 
form for general use by diabetics, weight 
reducers and others who must restrict 
their intake of sugar. 

Since Federal food laws prevent the 
use of a non-nutritive sweetener as a 
substitute for sugar in food products for 
which legal standards have been estab- 
lished, the commercial use of SUCARYL 
is limited to the manufacture of dietetic 
foods. Because of its higher cost, it 
cannot be considered as permitting a 
cheaper sweetening process than is pos- 
sible with sugar or saccharin. 

SUCARYL is reported to be a marked 
improvement over saccharin, however, 
because it withstands the heat of cook- 
ing, canning, baking or boiling in solu- 
tions without loss of sweetness and in 
moderate quantities it does not cause the 
bitter or metallic after-taste commonly 
associated with saccharin. 

While Abbott itself has conducted no 
specific food processing research with 
SUCARYL, investigational work indi- 
cates that the sweetener can be success- 
fully employed by most food industries, 
its stability enabling some to enter the 
field of health foods for the first time. 

The baking industry, for example, con- 
templates using SUCARYL to make low- 
calorie cookies, biscuits, cakes and simi- 
lar products for patients on sugar-light 
diets. Such foods, despite the obvious 
demand, have not been generally avail- 
able at dietetic stores because saccharin, 
the only other non-caloric sweetener on 
the market, is not heat stable. During 
clinical trials, SUCARYL was success- 
fully substituted for sugar in recipes for 
cookies, muffins, biscuits, shortcake and 
the like. 


EXCELLENT RESULTS IN CANNED 
FRUITS 

The heat stability of SUCARYL also 
makes it particularly applicable to the 
canning industry. While many canned 
fruits and other food products are avail- 
able in health food stores, they are 
packed in unsweetened form. SUCARYL 
will make it possible to add the desired 
sweetness to these commodities during 
the canning process, resulting in much 
more palatable—and therefore more sal- 
able—products. 
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A Chicago canner who assisted with 
clinical trials on SUCARYL has been 
highly successful in canning fruits with 
the new sweetening agent, achieving 
both natural sweetness and, by adding 
other ingredients, the heavy syrup char- 
acteristic of most fruits when canned 
with sugar. Patients who have tried 
these products are enthused over the 
prospect of being able to purchase 
canned goods sweetened with SUCARYL. 


Although SUCARYL has no ealoric 
value, commercial users would do well to 
seek other low-calorie ingredients to use 
in conjunction with the sweetener. Sev- 
eral food products have a high calorie 
count over and above the sugar content, 
in which case the use of SUCARYL 
would be of little dietetic value if the 
total count remained high. 

In most liquids, one-eighth gram of 
SUCARYL is approximately equivalent 
in sweetening power to one teaspoonful 
of sugar, but the sweetening power 
increases in certain cooked foods, mak- 
ing it necessary to experiment until the 
desired amount of sweetness is obtained. 
A slight bitter taste may result if 
SUCARYL is used in proportions greater 
than 0.8 percent. 


LABELING REQUIREMENTS 


Since SUCARYL can be used only in 
dietetic foods, specific label designations 
are required. Sections 125.06 and 125.07 
of the regulations included in the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act pro- 
vide that labels on foods sweetened with 
SUCARYL must bear the following in- 
formation: 

1. The percentage by weight of pro- 
tein, fat, and available carbohydrates in 
such food. 

2. The number of available calories 
supplied by a specific quantity of such 
food. 

3. The following statement: “Contains 
—% ‘SUCARYL’ Sodium (Cyclamate 
Sodium, Abbott), a non-nutritive artifi- 
cial sweetener which should be used only 
by persons who must restrict their intake 
of ordinary sweets.” (Inserting the per- 
centage of SUCARYL by weight.) 

In tablet form, SUCARYL is being 
sold at pharmacies in bottles of 100 and 
1,000 tablets. Since it is just being intro- 
duced into general use, the label for the 
present recommends that the daily intake 
for an adult be limited to eight tab- 
lets (one gram). And because the pro- 
duct is a sodium salt which is rela- 
tively slowly excreted, persons with 
severe kidney damage are advised to use 
SUCARYL only under medical super- 
vision, 


DISCOVERY 
The interesting discovery of SUCA- 
RYL’s sweetening properties was made 
in 1937 when a young chemist, working 


for his doctorate at the University of 
Illinois, noticed an unusual sweet taste 
in a cigaret he had been smoking while 
working with sulfamic acid derivatives. 
He traced the sweetness to sodium cyclo- 
hexylsulfamate, a new compound he had 
synthesized. 

Abbott Laboratories became interested 
in the compound in the early 1940’s, see- 
ing its possibilities as a sweetener for 
dietetic foods. Abbott research men con- 
ducted many exhaustive tests, including 
continuous administration through three 
generations of rats, to show that the 
chemical is well tolerated, without harm- 
ful side-effects. 

Lengthy clinical trials followed, with 
the result that uniform acceptance in 
human patients was reported. The clini- 
cal studies also revealed that most per- 
sons prefer the taste of SUCARYL to 
that of saccharin. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN 
PUERTO RICO 
On July 20, Wage & Hour Admin- 
istrator Wm. R. McComb, formally 
affirmed and made final wage recommen- 
dations for the vegetable, fruit and nut 
packing and processing industry in 
Puerto Rico. The final order by Mr. 
McComb, which appeared in the Federal 
Register of Friday, July 21, is an 
approval of a recommendation by an 
Industry Committee. The order provides 
that wages at the rate of not less than 
30c an hour shall be paid employees in 
the Vegetable, Fruit and Nut Packing 
and Processing Industry in Puerto Rico 
engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce. It further 
provides that the employer shall post and 
keep posted in a conspicuous place in his 
establishment notices of this order and 
any other notices that may be prescribed 
in the future. 


DEFINITION 

The order provides a definition for 
the Industry as follows: 

$698.4 Definition of the Vegetable, 
Fruit and Nut Packing and Processing 
Industry in Puerto Rico. The Vegetable, 
Fruit, and Nut Packing and Processing 
Industry in Puerto Rico, to which this 
order shall apply, is hereby defined as 
follows: The handling, grading, packing, 
preparing in the raw or natural state 
of fresh vegetables, fresh fruits, and 
nuts; the drying, salting, processing in 
brine, or other curing of fruits and fruit 
peels; the drying, and other preparation 
of vanilla beans, coffee beans, and cocoa 
beans; the canning of vegetables, fruits 
and fruit juices; and the manufacture or 
processing (and the packaging in con- 
junction therewith) of coffee, cocoa, un- 
sweetened chocolate, jams, preserves, 
marmalades, jellies, fruit pastes, and 
similar products. 
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Kraut Packers Talk Merchandising 


A supply of sauerkraut ample to 
replenish retailers’ depleted stocks is in 
prospect for the coming year, accord- 
ing to members of the National Kraut 
Packers Association attending the pack- 
ers’ annual meeting in Sandusky, Ohio, 
July 11 and 12. 

Packers from most of the principal 
kraut producing areas of the country 
reported that the cabbage crop is “bet- 
ter than ever’ and that acreage is about 
normal in most sections. 

There has been little carryover of 
kraut during the past five years because 
of an unprecedented consumer demand. 
It is estimated that between 20 and 25 
per cent more sauerkraut is being con- 
sumed by the American public now than 
before the war. The rise in kraut con- 


Martin Meeter, Meeter’s Inc., Lansing, 
Illinois, newly elected president of the 
the National Kraut Packers Association, 
accepts the congratulations of Art Hen- 
kel, Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont, Ohio, 


retiring president. The annual meeting 
of the Association was held in Sandusky, 
Ohio, July 11 and 12. 


sumption is attributed by packers to 
their promotional program. 

A portion of the business session was 
devoted to a discussion of kraut mer- 
chandising ideas. Alden C. Smith, pub- 
licity chairman, urged all packers to 
capitalize on the national attention which 
the Sauerkraut Day festival at Forres- 
ton, Ill., attracts each year. He said the 
event, set for Sept. 21 this year, offers 
an excellent opportunity for tie-in retail 
sales, 


ROY IRONS RETIRES 


Martin Meeter of Meeter’s Inc., Lan- 
sing, Ill., was elected president of the 
association. He succeeds Art Henkel of 
Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont, Ohio., who 


served two terms as NKPA president. 
John M. Stroup of Empire State Pick- 
ling Co., Phelps, N. Y., was elected vice 
president, and W. R. Moore of St. 
Charles, Ill., was named secretary and 
treasurer to succeed Roy Irons of Clyde, 
Ohio, who retired after 28 years’ serv- 


ice. Headquarters of the association will 
be moved from Clyde to Chicago, it was 
said. 

Trustees elected were Henkel; Stroup; 
David Flanagan, Flanagan Bros, Inc., 
Bear Creek, Wisconsin; Lon P. Flani- 
gan, Seneca Kraut & Pickling Co., 
Geneva, New York; Alden C. Smith, Shi- 
octon Kraut Co., Shiocton, Wisconsin; 
and W. W. Wilder, Clyde Kraut Co., 
Clyde, Ohio. A. E. Slessman, Fremont 
Kraut Co., Fremont, Ohio, was named 
honorary trustee. 

At the meeting, H. D. Brown, head of 
the Horticultural Department at Ohio 
State University, made a report to the 
kraut packers on the effect of fertility 
levels on the quality of sauerkraut. 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 
PURCHASES SOAR 

Household consumer’ purchases_ of 
frozen concentrated orange juice, which 
a year ago accounted for only 5 percent 
of the total orange and orange product 
purchases for home consumption, now 
account for 19 percent of total purchases, 
the USDA reports. This trend is re- 
ported as a result of studies of house- 
hold consumer buying practices in pur- 
chase of several fruits and juices, made 
by the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in cooperation with fruit 
industry groups which bore half the costs 
of data collection. The studies are based 
on data obtained by the Industrial Sur- 
veys Co., Inec., under contract with 
USDA, as authorized by Research and 
Marketing Act. 


NEW SAFETY CODE FOR 
REFRIGERATION 


The revised Safety Code for Mechan- 
ical Refrigeration, commonly known in 
the refrigeration industry as the Ameri- 
can Standard B9 Code, has been thor- 
oughly revised, superseding the old 1939 
edition of B9, and is now available for 
sale by the American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, 40 West 40th Street, 
New York City, for $1.00 per copy. The 
ASRE is sponsor of the Code which has 
been adopted as an industry standard by 
the American Standards Association. 

The revised B9 Code is the result of 
several years’ effort by an ASA Sec- 
tional Committee composed of 77 members 
and several subcommittees with more 
than 25 members. These members repre- 
sent every phase of the refrigeration in- 
dustry as well as casualty and insurance 
groups, the Bureau of Explosives, the 
valve and fittings industry, the National 
Fire Protection Association, the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, and many others. 


HEINZ VOLUME AT 
RECORD HIGH 


Total tonnage of Heinz goods sold 
reached an all-time high in the fiscal 
year ended May 3, 1950, while dollar vol- 
ume declined 2.5 percent from the previ- 
ous year to $170,508,252, H. J. Heinz II, 
president, announced in the company’s 
annual report to stockholders and 
employees. 


Chief reasons for this decrease in dol- 
lar values were the nearly worldwide de- 
valuation of foreign currencies which 
affected Heinz subsidiaries in England, 
Australia and Canada; and discontinu- 
ance in the United States of certain un- 
profitable lines and price decreases in 
some important varieties, he added. 


Sales in the United States, amounted 
to $121,792,741 compared with $126,146,- 
500 in the previous year. Canadian, 
English and Australian subsidiaries ac- 
counted for $48,715,511 of sales com- 
pared with $48,731,223 the year before. 
Had there been no devaluation, Mr. Heinz 
commented, sales of subsidiaries would 
have been approximately $57,000,000. 


Net income amounted to $4,364,017 or 
$2.85 a common share compared with 
$6,451,048 for the previous year. The 
decrease in net income, was attributed 
principally to the following factors in 
addition to devaluation: higher wage and 
salary rates, interest paid on $15,000,000 
borrowings from which major benefit 
will not be obtained until Heinz’ present 
Pittsburgh modernization program is 
completed, and expenses of an expanded 
Sales Department. 

As in previous years, dividends totaled 
$3.65 per share on preferred stock and 
$1.80 per share on common stock. Divi- 
dends represented 66 percent of consoli- 
dated net income. 

Heinz facilities both at home and 
abroad continued to expand. New or en- 
larged sales warehouses were leased in 
Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. At Pittsburgh, structural steel 
work is nearly completed in the em- 
ployees’ service building; the site has 
been cleared for the new vinegar build- 
ing; and the company has further im- 
proved its can-making and power plant 
facilities. 

In Britain, modernization and conver- 
sion work continued on the Standish 
plant and, for the first time, Heinz toma- 
to ketchup was produced in the British 
Isles. 


LIST OF NOVA SCOTIA FISH 
PACKERS AND PROCESSORS 
AVAILABLE 


A directory of Nova Scotia fish packers 
and processors classified by kinds of 
products prepared was recently pub- 
lished. Copies are available on request 
from the Fisheries Division, Nova Scotia 
Department of Trade and Industry, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
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CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY jul} 


,WESTMINSTER, MD 


COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED 


UNITED CONTAINER CO. 


& LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
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This machine removes sand, ground and 
other dirt always present in harvested lima 
bean vines before they are fed into a 
viner. 


The removal of the dirt lessens the dam- 
age to the shelled beans and lowers the 
upkeep of the viner. During the process, 
the vines are separated resulting in more 
efficient hulling. 


Patent No. 2265642 


Many lima bean packers consider them , 
a necessity. In 1949 there were 575 inuse. 


MACHINE COMPANY) 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 

ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924" 

PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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GROCERS CONVENTION PLANS 


The Annual Convention and Exhibit 
of the National- American Wholesale 
Grocers Association will be held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 15 through Saturday, February 17, 
1951. Headquarters will be at the Drake 
where all convention business sessions 
and social functions will be held. 

The display space for grocery dis- 
tributor exhibitors will be so arranged 
that those who attend the business and 
social events must pass directly through 
the exhibits three or four times each 
day. In addition to such routing, other 
steps will be taken to arouse widespread 
interest in exhibits. For example, the 
business sessions will be mainly sched- 
uled to open at 10 A.M. and adjourn at 
12 noon, open at 2 P.M. and adjourn at 
4 P.M. Such a schedule will allow more 
time for visiting and for conferences 
with the distributors. 

A prospectus givirg floor p’ans, exhibit 
rules, contract forms, booth charges, 
rental lists for furniture and decora- 
tions, shipping instructions, etc., is avail- 
able from Executive Vice-President M. 
L. Toulme at NAWGA headquarters, 60 
Hudson Street, New York 13. 


TEXAS DATES 


Secretary J. Overby Smith has an- 
nounced that the Annual Meeting of the 
Texas Canners Association will be held 
at the Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, Mexico, 
September 27, 28 and 29. Those who 
plan to attend should make their reser- 
vations at the Association’s headquarters 
in Weslaco, care of P. O. Box 447, since 
the hotel will confirm no reservations 
unless made through the Association. 


DELTA EXPANSION 


Delta Canning Company, Harlingen, 
Texas, has completed the installation of 
continuous cookers and coolers, which 
will permit the processing of citrus 
and tomato juices next fall. Newest addi- 
tion to the line is catsup in gallon cans. 


CORBETT ENTERS FOOD 
ADVERTISING FIELD 


Maurice A. Corbett, former Secretary 
of the National Poultry Canners Insti- 
tute, Inc., and well known to the food 
industry for his sales and merchandising 
work with Korn Kurls, Wesson Oil, 
Frozen Fruits, Canned and Packaged 
goods, has joined forces with William 
A. Oldridge, formerly Account Execu- 
tive and Research Director of a local 
advertising agency, and will specialize 
in sales and merchandising of food items 
with offices at 100 Warren Street, New 
York City. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


STARLET TO ATTEND FESTIVAL 


Hoopeston, Illinois, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce selected Hollywood 
Starlet Betty Lynn as the “Girl with 
whom we would most enjoy husking 
corn.” She will receive a special invita- 
tion to attend the National Sweet Corn 
Festival at Hoopeston next September. 


DUTCHER HEADS DULANY 
PRODUCTION 


A. Wright Dutcher, formerly with the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, where he was Administrative 
Assistant, Research and Standards Divi- 
sion, has been appointed plant manager 
in charge of canned food production of 
John H. Dulany & Sons, Inc., plant at 
Fruitland, Maryland. He will be respon- 
sible to John S. Goldsmith, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Production. Mr. 
Dutcher, who is a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College and a member of the 
Institute of Food Technologists, was 
previously employed by Chef Boy-ar-Dee 
Division of American Home Foods, where 
he was Director of Quality Control and 
later Manager of the Manufacturing 
Department. He has also been associated 
with Continental Can Company, National 
Can Corporation, C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany and Seabrook Farms Company. 


DR. DIMOND NAMED CHIEF OF 
CONN. PATHOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Albert E. Dimond has been named 
chief of the Plant Pathology Department 
at the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, succeeding Dr. James G. 
Horsfall, director of the Station. He has 
been assistant chief of his department 
since April, 1949. 


The new department head is a well- 
known authority on the chemotherapy of 
plant ailments, a method of treating 
plants internally for the control of dis- 
ease. He has done much of the original 
work in this field and is considered one 
of the leading scientists in the nation in 
this line of research. 


CAL-PAK TO MOVE 


California Packing Corporation will 
consolidate all offices of the company 
and subsidiaries into a building acquired 
in San Francisco from Butler Brothers 
last year. The building is newly reno- 
vated and the move is expected to be 
made the latter part of this year. The 
corporation has sold its property at Davis 
and California Streets in San Francisco 
at a reported price of a half million dol- 
lars. 


FORTY NINERS COCKTAIL 
PARTY DATE 


Secretary, Mel Carlson, of the recently 
formed Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association Service Organization, “The 
Forty Niners,” has advised members 
that arrangements have been made with 
the Stevens Hotel to hold the annual 
cocktail party of the organization in that 
location on Sunday, February 18, 1951, 
at 6 P.M. The party is limited to mem- 
bers of the organization. Members are 
still talking enthusiastically about the 
first affair at Atlantic City last year. 


HEINZ PROMOTES KELLER 


H. H. Keller succeeds J. W. Taylor, 
retired, as district supervisor of the 
H. J. Heinz Company’s Los Angeles 
branch, 


HAXTON ELECTS OFFICERS 


G. Sherwin Haxton, President, Hax- 
ton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, New York, has 
announced the election of three vice- 
presidents. They are, William V. Bind- 
nagle, Executive Vice-President; Wil- 
liam J. Foreman, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales; and Wilbur F. Malin, 
Vice-President in Charge of Production. 
Mr. Bindnagle was previously Treasurer 
of the company. Mr. Foreman was a 
sales representative for Continental Can 
Company, and Mr. Malin has been Pro- 
duction Manager of the company. 

Other officers elected are: C. Edward 
Palmer, advanced from Assistant Treas- 
urer to Treasurer; Donald B. Powell, 
Secretary; Martin D. Downs, Assistant 
Treasurer; and Clarence B. Glazier, 
Assistant Secretary. 


STEWART HEADS DULANY SALES 


Richard W. Stewart, who joined John 
H. Dulany & Sons, Fruitland, Maryland, 
last April, has been appointed Sales 
Manager of the company’s Frozen Food 
Division, succeeding Hugh W. Daum, 
resigned. Mr. Stewart was previously 
with Birds Eye-Snider Division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, where he was 
successively retail salesman in Philadel- 
phia, District Manager in Des Moines 
and San Francisco, and for three years 
Assistant Production Manager, 


MINNESOTA DATE 


The 44th Annual Meeting of the Min- 
nesota Canners Association will be held 
at the Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, De- 
cember 12, Edward W. Elmer, Secretary- 
Treasurer, has announced, 
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SEABROOK’S CAVALCADE OF 
CARTWHEELS 


A quarter of a million silver dollars 
earned from the soil, were poured into 
the trade channels of Bridgeton and sur- 
rounding communities recently in a dra- 
matic demonstration of the value of agri- 
cultural production to the economic well- 
being of Southern New Jersey. 

Titled “Cavalcade of Cartwheels” the 
project was carried out by Seabrook 
Farms Co., growers and processors of 
quick-frozen foods, who switched over 
from their customary payroll by check to 
the little-circulated silver coins for a 
two-week period. $150,000 was paid out 
to Seabrook employees on June 30 and 
another $100,000 on July 7. 

The 3200 farm and industrial workers 
carried their money away in sacks with 
a jingle that was heard in nearly every 
store within a twenty-five mile radius. 
Local merchants keyed special sales to 
the hard money with such items as tele- 
vision sets being offered at one silver 
dollar down. 

The June 30 silver pay off was made in 
the presence of Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
Director of the U. S. Mint, together with 
other Treasury and banking officials. 

The project was conducted coopera- 
tively by the company and its two 
unions, Local, 56, Meat and Cannery 
Workers, AFL, and Local 676, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL. 

Seabrook Farms started as a sixty- 
acre family farm in the late 1880’s and 
has grown since to cover 19,000 acres 
and account for fourteen percent of the 
U. S. quick-frozen vegetable output. 


TOMATO GRADING SCHOOL 


The Annual Grading School for train- 
ing inspectors to grade raw tomatoes, 
will be held at Maywood, Indiana, a few 
miles South of Indianapolis, the first 
week in August. Canners, fieldmen and 
growers are invited to attend on Friday, 
August 4. It is felt that canners who are 
buying tomatoes on the graded basis will 
profit through attendance, as will their 
fieldmen, and at least some representa- 
tive growers. A _ better understanding 
between canners and growers should 
benefit all concerned. 


COLLEGE FACULTIES TO ATTEND 
COURSES 


The Brown Instrument Division of 
the Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Philadelphia, will hold a two 
weeks Industrial Instrumentation Train- 
ing Seminar for faculty members of 
engineering colleges and schools at the 
Brown Instrument School in Philadel- 
phia, starting August 7. The Division 
has conducted this school for the past 
14 years and has instructed hundreds of 
indusrtial plant personnel from the 
United States and many foreign coun- 
tries. Brown’s research and application 
engineers will conduct formal discussions 
of training techniques. 
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DR. SYMONS TO RETIRE 


Dr. T. B. Symons, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, The University of 
Maryland since 1937 and Director of 
Extension at Maryland since origin of 
the service by Congressional Act in 1914, 
has announced that he will retire later in 
the summer. Dr. Symons has been with 
the University since 1898 and has held 
a key position in state’s agricultural pro- 
gram since 1902. His contributions to 
agriculture of the State of Maryland 
and to the canning industry of the Tri- 
State area has been many and varied. 
He was responsible in large measure for 
the four-year processors course at Mary- 


land and has always taken an active in- 
terest in canners’ affairs. On July 12 he 
was knighted by the Tri-State Canners 
Association. Last week, he was honored 
at Maryland by some 500 agricultural 
leaders at a testimonial dinner. At that 
dinner it was announced that the new 
agricultural building has been named 
“Symon’s Hall.” Dr. Byrd, Senator Tyd- 
ings, Judge William P. Cole, were only 
a few of those paying tribute to Dr. 
Symons. Dr. and Mrs. Symons plan to 
leave the United States late in August 
for a trip to England and the various 
countries in Europe. They will return 
to live in retirement in their home on 
the campus. 


CANNERS 


Aluminum and Blue Enameled 


PAILS and PANS 


No. 16 PAILS No. 14 PANS 
IN STOCK 
for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Manufacturers 


Food Processing Machinery 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Preserves and jeilies are now being 
packed in attractive re-usable Cinderella 
tumblers as shown by the Bailey Manu- 
facturing Company, Oklahoma’ City, 
Oklahoma. Cinderella story is portrayed 
through authentic Walt Disney charac- 
ters in eight different designs with de- 
scriptive verses on the tumblers. Repro- 
duction in three colors is by means of 
Applied Color process which fuses the 
brilliant colors on the surfaces of the 
tumblers to form lasting decorations. 
Small label identifies product. Ten-ounce 
tumblers supplied by Owens-Illinois, 
metal closures by Anchor-Hocking. 


NEW FRUIT SPREAD 


A new fruit spread of smooth, creamy 
texture which may be kept without re- 
frigeration has been developed from fruit 
juice and honey at the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Eastern Regional Lab- 
oratory, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In 
reporting the new product for commer- 
cial manufacture the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry points 
out that it niay provide a new outlet 
for many fruits as well as for honey. 
The fruit gives flavor and color to the 
spread. Honey contributes sweetness, 
creamy consistency and good keeping 
quality. 

Very delicious spreads were made with 
red raspberry, grape, loganberry and 
orange. Among the fruit products found 
excellent for the purpose were: frozen 
strawberry and red raspbery purees and 
juice from the frozen berries; fresh peach 
puree; bottled grape juice; canned pine- 
apple and loganberry juice; peach and 
apricot “nectars”; cherry puree; frozen 
orange juice concentrate; and grape 
juice concentrate with natural flavor 
essence of the fruit added. 

To accentuate the fruit flavor, refined 
or de-flavored liquid honey was used. But 
a pleasant spread can be made which 
blends the fruit and honey flavors. 

Briefly, the process of making is to 
mix juice or puree and honey—half and 
half, and evaporate under vacuum at 
relatively low heat to save flavor. The 
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GLASSED FOODS 


product is then cooled. Just before fill- 
ing into small packages a little finely 
crystallized honey is stirred in slowly. 
This “starter” causes all the honey to 
crystallize as the packages stand for a 
week at cool temperature (55 to 60 F.). 
Thus the spread acquires its creaminess. 
A similar method is used to convert 
liquid honey to the familiar “creamed 
honey.” 

The new spread may be used like jam 
or jelly on bread or in sandwiches, on 
wafers, crackers or cookies. Its con- 
venience in spreading and for keeping 
on the cupboard shelf, its delicious flavor 
and appetizing appearance, and its whole- 
some ingredients should make it a popu- 
lar sweet-tooth appeaser when it goes into 
commercial manufacture. The creamy 
texture keeps best in a rather cool place. 
Above 90 F. it softens because the honey 
tends to liquefy. 


GLASSWARE FOR FROZEN JUICE 


The consumer acceptance of frozen 
concentrated orange juice has snowballed 
at such a phenomenal rate that service 
industries have found it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to provide needed accessories, 

To now, for instance, no glassware has 
been available which was_ specifically 
designed for use with the frozen juice 
concentrates. Dunbar Glass Corporation, 
diversified producer of consumer table 
and novelty glassware has supplied the 
answer with an attractive hand-deco- 
rated and hand-blown carafe with match- 
ing tumblers. The one-quart carafe 


comes equipped with an orange-colored 
cork providing the liquid seal for the 
vigorous shaking required to fully aer- 
ate the concentrate when water is added. 


Glassware specifically designed for 
frozen juice concentrates, 


Maraschino cherries leave new type 
pitting machine on conveyor beit for 
sorting and further processing. They 
obtain red color from bath in sugar syrup. 
Machine in background makes possible 
a cleaner, neater pitting operation, cuts 
waste for cherry processors from 18 to 
9 per cent according to manufacturer. 
Rubber cups on rotating cylinder hold 
cherries while bank of needles punches 
out pits. Cups prevent crushing and 
tearing, make for a better looking pre- 
mium grade cherry. The Dunkley Com- 
pany of Kalamazoo, Michigan is the 
manufacturer of the new machine. The 
U.S. Rubber Company designed the cups. 


The neck of the carafe has been func- 
tionally designed with raised circular 
rings to provide an excellent gripping 
surface. The carafe is thin-blown, enab- 
ling rapid chilling of its contents in the 
refrigerator, with the cork seal provid- 
ing protection against transfer of refrig- 
eator odors. 

The carafe is hand-decorated with col- 
orful oranges in ceramic-fired colors for 
permanency and comes with six match- 
ing five-ounce tumblers. 

Available direct to the retailer, it is 
being used by him as a tie-in to stimu- 
late the sale of frozen concentrated 
juices. There are also merchandising 
possibilities in its use as a premium. 


SUPERS TO MEET 


The Mid-year Meeting of the Super- 
Market Institute will be held at the 
Shamrock Hote!, Houston, Texas, Decem- 
ber 3 to 7, 1950. The 14th Annual Con- 
vention of the Institute will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 13-17, 
1951. 
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NEW CLINGSTONES EXTEND 
CANNING SEASON 


_ The commercial peach season on the 
West Coast will be extended by two new 
clingstone varieties recently released by 
the USDA and the California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. The new 
peaches have been named Coronado and 
Vivian. The Coronado ripens about 10 
days before Fortuna, the earliest widely 
grown commercial canning variety in 
California. The Vivian, which matures 
about 5 days after Fortuna, will supply 
peaches during a period when no other 
commercial canning variety is ready for 
the market. Neither the USDA nor the 
California Experiment Station has trees 
of the new varieties for distribution. In- 
formation on sources of budwood can be 
obtained from L. A. Thompson, U. S. 
Horticultural Field Station, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, or Dr. C. O. Hesse, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Davis, California. 

Fruit of the Coronado is typical of the 
midseason canning clingstone. It is of 
good size and almost round. Both of the 
new peaches have an attractive yellow 
ground color. Fruit of the Vivian vari- 
ety is also of good size and round and 
symmetrical. The flesh of both peaches 
is firm, fine textured, and of the desir- 
able yellow cclor with very little red at 
the pit when mature. As canned peaches, 
the flavor of both varieties is good in 
comparison with other commercial cling- 
stones. 


The new varieties originated from 
crosses made several years ago by W. F. 
Wight, now retired from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. They have been 
tested at the California Station planting 
near Winters and also in commercial 
peach areas of Sutter and Merced Coun- 
ties, California. 


LADINO SUSPECTED AS CAUSE 
OF BLOAT 


“The better the pasture, the more dan- 
ger of bloat among beef cattle,” accord- 
ing to Dr. John E. Foster, head of the 
animal husbandry department at the 
University of Maryland. In explanation 
of this apparent contradiction he says, 
“Using ladino clover is a popular way 
to improve a pasture. Its adaptability, 
seasonal use, carrying capacity and nu- 
tritive value make ladino an important 
forage crop. Yet evidence points to it 
as one factor in the cause of this serious 
condition among sheep and cattle. 


“Although bloat does not always cause 
death, the death loss in some cases has 
been so great as to prohibit the use of 
ladino. Costly methods of preventing 
bloat and the inability to use the legume 
are indirect losses to the stockman. 


“The University of Maryland is tack- 
ling the problem with a study of ‘The 
Causes and Prevention of Bloat in Beef 
Cattle on Pasture’.” 

Present recommendations for prevent- 
ing bloat are: wait until the pasture is 


dry before turning cattle on it for the 
first time each season; give the cattle a 
feed of hay before turning them on pas- 
ture; and allow the animals to graze 
only for short intervals daily until they 
become accustomed to the pasture. 

None of these precautions were highly 
effective during 1949 in Maryland, the 
specialist points out. However, bloat 
did seem less severe on pastures contain- 
ing grass in the mixture rather than 
straight ladino clover. 


“YAM” OR SWEET POTATO? 


The sweet potato is not a yam, accord- 
ing to vegetable specialists at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. It belongs to an 
entirely different family. The name 
“vam” itself may be a corruption of an 
African word pronounced “nyam” that 
Negro slaves brought to this country and 
applied to the sweet potato. Since then, 
the yam has erroneously come to be asso- 
ciated with the large, moist-fleshed type 
of sweet potato grown in the south, in 
contrast to the dryer-fleshed sorts which 
have been popular in the north. 

Plantings of these “yams”—or large, 
moist sweets—have increased in Mary- 
land, although drier varieties such as 
the Jersey are still in the majority. The 
advent of the Maryland Golden Sweet, a 
selection from the variety Big Stem Jer- 
sey, has recently given a boost to the 
Jersey type and, if sweet potato growers 
give attention to internal color, will aid 
in holding its position. 


kamp —for quick action! 


gency orders during the season. 


Buy Langsenkamp---you'll find that 
ment pays its own way. 


FAMOUS KOOK-MORE KOILS 


The use of Langsenkamp equipment enables today’s can- 
ner to operate efficiently---profitably, gain greater yields, 
higher quality---with less production costs. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL CANNING PLANT NEEDS 
Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with Kook-More-Koils, 3-Way Valves. 


E-Z Adjust Pulpers - Hot Water Scalders -Manglers - Hot Break Units - 
Finishers - Strainers - Chili Sauce Machines - Laboratory Pulpers - Juice 
Extractors - Steam Jacketed Welded Kettles in copper, stainless steel 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


During this season, should a sudden need arise for a pulper, finisher, 
strainer or other equipment, wire or telephone your order to Langsen- 


Langsenkamp is always in a position to provide quick fulfillment of canner’s emer- 


Langsenkamp equip- 


JUICE STRAINER 


nickel and monel metal. 
Burgee Automatic Can 
Openers and Rinsers - 
Boiler Return Systems - 
Stainless Steel Sponges - 
Stickle Pop-Valve Steam 
Traps - Coring and Peel- 
ing Knives -Flat Wire Con- 
veyor Belting - Aluminum 
Pails and Pans - Complete 
line of Canning Acces- 
sories. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Write for catalog No. 48 today, or for specific information 
on any LANGSENKAMP product 


STAINLESS STEEL TANKS 
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BEANS 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., July 20, 1950 — 
Green Beans: Acreage very short; 40-50 
percent of normal. Quality good. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA, July 22, 1950—Snap 
Beans, Processing is getting under way 
at present and indications point to a 
pack of excellent quality. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 25, 1950—Snap 
Beans: Looking good in all areas. Sev- 
eral processors are now packing in a 
small way. Will be running from now 
until late September. Crops throughout 
the state are coming along nicely at 
present. 


CORN 


EMMETT, IDAHO, July 17, 1950—Corn: 
The acreage this year is 90 percent of 
1949. Stands are average but most fields 
are spotted. A late cold spring has 
caused the crop to bunch up in growth 
and development. However, yield this 
year is expected to surpass last year by 
20 percent. 


ILLINOIS, July 22, 1950—Corn: Con- 
tinues to grow very good in general. Cool 
weather this week has retarded growth. 
We have had more than enough rain 
throughout the State during the past six 
days. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., July 24, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Early corn looks very good. Had 
another shower last night. Expect to 
start August 4. First half of plantings 
look every bit as good as last year, which 
was better than average. Corn borer 
infestation about same as last year. We 
have sprayed some fields three times and 
getting good control. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL., July 20, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Acreage down 35 percent from 
1949. Prospective yield just as good as 
last year. About 5 to 10 percent loss 
from water and weed damage. Rains 
have been above normal. 


INDIANA, July 20, 1950—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage is 67 percent of 1949 or approxi- 
mately 22,000 acres. Kains over most of 
the State the past three days, ranging 
from one-half inch to slightly more than 
two inches. Most reports indicate that 
the rain has been beneficial, particularly 
to corn. 95 percent of acreage in good 
state of cultivation and prospects as of 
this date are considered normal. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA, July 22, 1950—Corn: 
Corn tassels are appearing in a large 
volume and some few silks are being 
seen in the real early fields of corn. Can- 
ners are beginning to estimate the time 
of packing. With cool days and unusually 
cool nights it is rather hard to be exact. 
It will be later than usual—this we 
know. All other types of harvesting 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


should be well over before the season 
opens, thus enabling the canner to make 
the best of conditions. Corn should be 
of a fine quality this year along with 
other vegetables, 

Generally speaking, stands of corn 
throughout the area are satisfactory. 
The cultivation period is practically over, 
as most canners report crops “laid by.” 
Some spraying was done for weeds. In 
general this practice is not followed 
extensively. However this writer has 
used weed sprays quite heavily the past 
three years and in our opinion the work 
has been very worth while. In some 
instances spraying has been as effective 
as a cultivation,: especially in drilled 
corn on hill land. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 25, 1950—Corn: 
Crop has improved considerably during 
the past ten days and now looks as 
though it will be normal. It will not be 
the bumper crop though of last year. 


PEAS 


ILLINOIS, July 22, 1950—Peas: Heavy 
rains the last five days have retarded 
operations. Quality of some peas has 
been hurt and a few fields will have to 
be passed. Warm weather now would 
be bad. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA, July 22, 1950—Peas: 
Practically all of this area was drenched 
with rain over the week-end and the 
early part of this week. Unfortunately, 
some parts were visted with a bad hail, 
which did considerable damage. Crops 
have reached the stage now where even 
a small amount of hail is serious. Flood- 
ing was reported too, and this caused 
quite a loss. It is too late in the season 
for badly damaged crops to recover. The 
temperature for both daytime and night 
has remained below normal, and espe- 
cially this is true of the nights. It has 
been fine for pea harvest and some very 
fine reports have reached us. Persons 
who have visited canneries in this and 
neighboring states, say the quality is 
the best that has been produced in years. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 25, 1950—Peas: 
Pack is pretty well completed. Quality 
has been exceptional as a whole this sea- 
son. We are still estimating somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 1,250,000 cases 
for the State. 


WISCONSIN, July 17, 1950 — Alaska 
Peas: Wisconsin will apparently average 
between 1500 and 1600 pounds per acre. 
Early Sweets are running about 1800 
pounds per acre and late Sweets will 
average something over a ton per acre. 
Virtually all the State had heavy show- 
ers within the past few days, which will 
increase the tonnage of late peas but 
damage to quality may result from ex- 
cessive moisture in some places. 
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TOMATOES 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., July 20, 1950—To- 
matoes: Acreage short. Extensive green 
wrapping. Pack will start about August 
15. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., July 24, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Too much rainfall but crop looks 
fairly good. Lots of fruit set and more 
blossoms coming. Expect to start about 
August 12. 


ILLINOIS, July 22, 1950 — Tomatoes: 
Continue to look good. 


INDIANA, July 20, 1950 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage is running nearly 4 percent 
ahead of last year. This would make 
the acreage just a little short of 66,000 
acres, 95 percent of acreage in good state 
of cultivation and prospects at this time 
are considered normal. There is some 
disease, both early and late blight, but 
not too serious yet. The present cloudy 
and humid weather, however, is con- 
ducive to disease, and we hope for fair 
weather. Considerable spraying and 
dusting is underway. 


BROWNSBURG, IND., July 21, 1950 — 
Tomatoes: Looking good. Prospective 
yield looks to be above last year. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA, July 22, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Progressing nicely. Looks as if a 
small but fine pack will be produced. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 25, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Look excellent. Expect a good yield 
unless dry weather develops in August. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., July 21, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Crop excellent but perhaps a week 
late due to cool weather thus far. Mois- 
ture good. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., July 21, 1950 — 
Tomatoes: Condition of crop is_ poor. 
Yield about 60 percent. 


RUBY, S. C., July 20, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Acreage increased by about 50 percent. 
Early dry weather got first crop. Recent 
rains promise good pack, but late. 


FRUIT 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 25, 1950—RSP 
Cherries: Pack is getting into full swing 
this week with big crop in prospect. 
Still figure pack will be 50 million 
pounds as compared to 29 million last 
year. Quality appears to be very good. 

Raspberries: Pack will reach its peak 
this week. Pack will be good. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., July 21, 1950— RSP 
Cherries: Very good quality and crop 
heavy. Just starting to pick. 


RUBY, S. C., July 20, 1950 — Pears: 
Early lower State pears abundant but 
mostly of standard quality. Pears from 
North Carolina very good and appar- 
ently abundant. 
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PROVO, UTAH, July 22, 1950—Apples: 
90 percent. 

Apricots: 10 percent. 
Cherries: Sweet 15 percent; Sour 75 per- 
cent. 

Peaches: 60 percent. 

Plums: 60 percent. 

Strawberries and Raspberries: 50 per- 
cent. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 25, 1950—Beets: 
Some packers have started pack early 
beets and others will get under way this 
week. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., July 21, 1950—Beets: 
Crop growing well. About same acreage 
as last year. 

Carrots: Fair to good with smaller 
acreage than last year, 


CHARLESTON, Ss. C., July 21, 1950 — 
Okra: 60 acres. Unusual late frosts, pro- 
longed drought, heat wave, then to make 
it worse, a rain flood in 18 hours. 

RUBY, S. C., July 20, 1950—Okra: Acre- 
age increased 25 percent. Good prospects. 


LIMESTONE, TENN., July 25, 1950 — 
Pimientos & Sweet Peppers: Acreage is 
25 percent above last year. Yield looks 
excellent or 25 percent better than last 
year. Expect to begin packing August 
20. Expect to harvest 800 acres this 
year. 


REDUCED SPRAY SCHEDULE 
EFFECTIVE 


Six sprays can give just as good con- 
trol of apple pests as 11 or 12, if the 
right materials are used, according to 
Dr. Philip Garman, entomologist at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. In a new bulletin just issued by 
the Station, Dr. Garman discusses results 
of his last five years of research with 
reduced spray schedules. 

Dr. Garman’s chief tool in cutting 
down on the number of sprays is the use 
of “stickers,” adhesive materials that 
prevent wash-off by rains. Combined 
with improved insecticides and fungi- 
cides, stickers have reduced the number 
of necessary sprays substantially in 
experimental plots, thus saving both 
time and labor. 

The field trials included a wide variety 
of conditions, having been carried on in 
orchards where the pest control problem 
ranged from negligible to very severe. 
Places where the reduced schedules were 
least successful were in lowlying orchards 
with crowded trees and on McIntosh apple 
trees in wet years. With these two 
exceptions, six sprays gave satisfactory 
control. 

In general, the spray used was Dr. 
Garman’s “efficiency mix,” consisting of 
lead arsenate, Fermate or Tersan, ben- 
tonite, skim milk powder and white min- 
eral oil, applied three times and supple- 


mented with additional fungicide sprays 
for scab control. Puratized, Fermate and 
Tersan were the best supplements tried. 


DESTROY PEA VINES TO AID IN 
WEEVIL CONTROL 


Plowing under pea vines or burning 
them before the first of August will aid 
in reducing the infestation of pea weevil 
next year, according to entomologists at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York. 

“The weevils which may cause serious 
damage to the pea crop next year are 
now developing in peas, vines, and crop 
remnants in the field after this year’s 
harvest,” say the Station scientists. “By 
the first of August many of these new 
weevils will be full-grown and will leave 
the fields in search of protected quarters 
for hibernation until next season. Steps 
should be taken before then to eliminate 
this extra hazard for next year’s pea 
crop.” 


HORTICULTURE COURSE 


Purdue University is instituting a 
Horticultural Manufacturing Course this 
September, which will be strictly a can- 
ner’s course, treating on technological 
and practical subjects related to the 
canning industry. The course will be 
under the direction of Dr. Norman W. 
Desrosier, Horticultural Building, Pur- 
due University. 


FOR CANNED 


GALTIMORE, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 
Write for Full 
Information 


Virginia 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — Pattern of the 
canned foods market continues much the 
same as last week—brisk demand and 
advancing prices. Growers too, espe- 
cially of fruits were demanding sharp 
increases for their produce. Lucky the 
canner who this year has his acreage 
under contract at stated prices. Prices 
edged upwards on all commodities with 
emphasis on apricots, peaches, pineapple, 
fish, beans and corn. 


PEAS — Peas remain unchanged as 
demand holds and standards continue 
conspicuous by their absence. Accord- 
ing to a B.A.E. report dated July 21, 
production prospects for peas declined 
2 percent the first half of July when a 
total production of 403,650 tons was in- 
dicated. This indicated production (for 
canning and freezing) is up about 13 
percent from 1949 production and 4 per- 
cent over the 10 year average. Yield 
per acre is estimated at 1,980 pounds 
compared to 1,837 last year and 1,917 
for the ten year average. Condition of 
Peas and other crops as well in various 
sections of the country will be found in 
our crop reports. 


YEAR END STOCKS—While current 
conditions National and International 
somewhat overshadow the statistical po- 
sition of canned foods, year-end stock 
reports coming at a time when it is still 
possible to make last minute adjustments 
in at least some packs, are nevertheless 
worthy of careful scrutiny. The Na- 
tional Canners Association’s bureau of 
statistics released, during the week, year 
end figures on nine different commodi- 
ties. Get out your “Almanac” (page 
270-277) bring it up to date and follow 
us as we discuss them below. Distribu- 
tor stocks, unfortunately, will not be 
available until about the time this issue 
reaches the reader. It is expected that 
they will be up slightly from a month 
ago. It will be remembered that there 
was a Slight tendency to build up inven- 
tories about the first of June, long before 
Korea, and that by the middle of June 
the fever had caught all down the line. 


GREEN & WAX BEANS — Canners 
shipped 18,012,260 actual cases during 
the 1949-50 season; more than any other 
year except the war years 1942-43 and 
1943-44. Compares to 14,022,756 cases 
shipped last year and 13,311,000 in 1947- 
48. Carryover July 1 also large 1,619,- 
626 compared to 329,031 cases last year 
and 218,000 cases July 1, 1948 and 
1,387,000 cases July 1, 1947. 1,232,284 of 
the total on hand July 1, 1950 were green 
beans while 387,342 were wax. The 
majority or 212,885 cases of wax were 
held in the Northeast while nearly half 
or 586,626 cases of green were held in 
the Far West. The Mid Atlantic held 
less than 39,000 cases total and the Mid 
West but 123,000 cases of both varieties. 
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CANNED FRUIT SITUATION 


The following account from a 
bulletin from California Packing 
Corporation to its sales force sums 
up the present canned fruit situa- 
tion. 

“The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s July 1 estimate of the 
1950 production of the major varie- 
ties of fruits in the U. S. is indi- 
cated at 5,369,610 tons, or approxi- 
mately 1,232,617 tons less than the 
crep in 1949. 

“This greatly reduced volume of 
fruits will result in a decrease 
pack of commercially canned fruits, 
as well as a substantial reduction 
in the quantity available for fresh 
consumption and for home canning. 

“The smaller supplies of fresh 
fruits will, in general, be reflected 
in higher prices to canners for the 
raw product. For example, this 
season grower prices per ton for 
canning apricots are up 25 percent, 
cling peaches up 50 percent, and 
present indications are that pears 
will be up to 75 to 100 percent from 
1949. 


“We wish to stress that while 
many other commodities are going 
up in cost due to war scare buy- 
ing, such is not the case with 
canned fruits. The present situa- 
tion is based mainly on the pros- 
pect of the shorter crops and 
resulting higher fresh fruit prices, 
which are beyond our control. 

“With the smaller pack of canned 
fruits in prospect, the relatively 
low carry-over stocks held by can- — 
ners and distributors, the continued 
high level of consumer income, and 
an increased demand for canned 
fruits by the Armed Forces, it is 
our opinion that there will be a 
strong market for canned fruits in 
the 1950 season.” 


BEETS—Starting the season with a 
near record peace time supply of nearly 
eight inillion cases, beet canners shipped 
2 total of 7,157,914 actual cases com- 
pared to 4,759,455 cases 1948-49 season. 
The carryover of 829,736 cases is far 
above normal and compares to 64,712 
cases July 1, 1949 and 222,516 cases July 
1, 1948. Of the total on hand July 1, 
1950, 336,602 cases were located in the 
East, 384,391 cases in the Mid West and 
829,736 cases in the Far West. 253,769 
cases were sliced; 231,871 cases whole; 
152,832 cases diced and 146,665 cases cut 
with the small balance Quartered and 
Julienne. 


CARROTS—Compared to the 1948-49 
season carrot supplies at the beginning 
of 1949-50 were some half million cases 
short—2,382,164 actual cases as com- 
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pared to 2,860,217. Shipments for the 
season just ended amounted to 1,853,631 
cases, off some 280,000 cases from the 
2,141,644 cases shipped the prior season. 
July 1, 1950 carryover, however, was 
some 190,000 cases less or 528,533 cases 
July 1, 1950 and 718,573 cases a year 
earlier. Currently the East held 132,715, 
the Mid West 192,418 and the Far West 
203,400 cases, 


RSP CHERRIES — RSP cherry can- 
ners shipped 3,414,991 cases during the 
season out of a total supply of 3,445,323 
cases leaving a balance of 30,332 actual 
cases. This compares with a pack and 
approximate shipment a year ago of 
3,552,210 cases, leaving only a negligible 
carryover. 


CORN—Although the year does not 
end for corn until August 1, the July 
figures are significant. Shipments dur- 
ing June of 1,783,342 actual cases again 
for the 6th consecutive month, are’ the 
largest on record for the month. The 
8,294,346 cases on hand indicate a carry- 
over of 7 million or less cases August 1, 
considerably less than could reasonably 
have been expected without the sudden 
change in buying. With an anticipated 
pack of some 20 million cases, corn 
should be in firm position once again. 
Prices advanced again during the week. 
The East held on July 1, 1950, 927,908 
cases cream style, 458,635 cases whole 
kernel for a total of 1,386,543 cases while 
the West held 2,968,909 cases of cream 
style and 3,938,894 cases of whole grain 
for a total of 6,907,803 cases. 


PUMPKIN & SQUASH—Starting the 
1949-50 season with a million cases less 
than a year earlier, pumpkin canners 
nevertheless shipped nearly as many 
cases (1,766,263) the year just ended as 
a year earlier when total shipments 
amounted to 1,802,883 cases. They will 
start the new year with a carryover of 
but 123,449 cases compared to 1,046,502 
cases a year ago. 


TOMATOES—Tomato canners shipped 
approximately a million cases less this 
past season (19,723,800) than the sea- 
son of 1948-49 (20,697,846) out of a 
total beginning supply of approximately 
2 million cases less. It is significant to 
note that total shipments for the season 
were less than prewar. They will carry 
into the 1950-51 season 1,868,427 cases 
compared to 2,718,555 cases a year ear- 
her. At year’s close there were 86,734 
actual cases in the Northeast; 109,791 
eases in Mid Atlantic; 525,121 cases 
in the Mid West; 1,118,981 cases in 
the Far West; and 27,800 cases in 
the South. There were slightly over 
half million cases each of 2s, 2%s 
and 10s, with slightly more than half 
of the 2s located in the Mid West, 
95 percent of the 2%s and 60 percent of 
the 10s were in the Far West. Packing 
is getting underway in a small way on 
the Eastern Shore with the price at 1.25 
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for std. 2s. The crop is reported excel- 
lent and conditions call for a step up in 
Pack. 


TOMATO JUICE—Tomato juice ship- 
ments hit a new peace time high of 23,- 
296,317 cases for the year just ended. 
Last year shipments totaled 21,538,899 
cases. High priced citrus juices had a 
good bit to do with that and with a 
record June shipment of 2,027,453 cases. 
July 1 carry in stocks of 3,004,135 cases 
are also the lowest held on that date 
s ree the war ended. 


TOMATO CATSUP — With some 3 
million cases less to start with, tomato 
catsup packers shipped during the 1949- 
50 season 14,944,057 actual cases or over 
% of a million cases more than the 
14,123,320 cases shipped a year earlier. 
July 1, 1950 stocks of 2,302,775 cases are 
sharply below carry in supplies of 6,346,- 
425 cases a year ago. California held 
25 percent or 580,612 cases of total July 
1 stocks, 


TOMATO CHILI SAUCE—But 493,- 
060 actual cases of chili sauce were car- 
ried into the 1950-51 season compared 
to 1,037,059 cases a year ago and 748,700 
cases in the 1948-49 season. Total ship- 
ments for the year amounted to 1,913,- 
574 cases compared to 2,255,661 cases a 
year earlier. 
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CANNERS YEAR END STOCK POSITION 
From N.C.A. Reports—Thousands of Actual Cases 


* Aug. 1 to July 1. 


July 1 
Shipments Carryover 

Total Supply July 1 to July 1 Stocks 
1948-49 1949-50 1948-49 1949-50 1949 1950 
Beans, Green & Wax .... 14,352 19,632 14,023 18,012 329 1,620 
Beets 4,824 7,988 4,759 7,158 65 830 
2,860 2,382 2,142 1,854 719 529 
Cherries, REP  coccccccccssse 3,552 3,445 N.A. 3,415 Neg. 30 
Corn 34,605 37,251 29,649* 28,957* 4,956 8,294 
Pumpkin & Squash ....... 2,849 1,890 1,803 1,766 1,047 123 
23,416 21,592 20,698 19,724 2,719 1,868 
Tomato Juice 27,280 26,300 21,539 23,296 5,741 3,004 
Tomato Catsup 20,470 17,247 14,123 14,944 6,346 2,303 
Tomato Chili Sauce ........ 3,298 2,407 2,256 1,914 * 1,037 493 


JOBBERS STOCKS UP 


Wholesale grocers’ inventories as of 
June 1 were somewhat less than those a 
month earlier, but were $18,000,000 in 
excess of holdings on the comparable 
date a year ago, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported this week. 


JOINS HAUCK & CO. 


Joseph Harris, formerly with National 
Biscuit Company, has joined the sales 
staff of John T. Hauck & Co., Baltimore 
food brokers, and will direct the com- 
pany’s retail merchandising operations. 


CLOVER FARM DATES 


The 24th Annual Convention of the 
Clover Farm Stores will be held at 
national headquarters in Cleveland, Octo- 
ber 2 and 3. 


BACK FROM EUROPE 


J. W. Herscher, prominent Charleston, 
West Virginia, wholesale grocer, has re- 
turned from Europe, where he repre- 
sented the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at last month’s in- 
ternational conference of food whole- 
salers, held in Paris. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED. 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 


With special design RUBBER husking rolls 

MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 
Morral Combination 


Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Inc., Morral, Ohio 


Patented 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC: 
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CHICAGO 


Iinprove Sweet Corn Quality with This 
New Steinlite LIQUID CELL Jester! 


Determine exact sweet corn 

field maturity dates with this new 
Steinlite Liquid Cell Tester—quickly 
... easily. You can make a test in 6 


minutes or less, keep an accurate mois- 
ture content record of your pack from har- 
vest to container. Field-proved . . . packer- 
approved in extensive Midwest tests last season. 
Simple in operation . . . measures moisture content 
from 0 to 100%... 


. employs electronic principle. 


Boost profits by stepping up your sweet corn grades... 


order your Model 200 Steinlite 
Liquid Cell Tester today. 


781 CONVERSE BLDG., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broad Movement At Higher Prices—New 
Pack Salmon Active, Also Domestic Tuna— 
Peaches Open Well Above Year Ago—Price 
Rise In Pineapple—Grower Demands Befud- 
dle Apricot Situation—Additional Aspara- 
gus Openings — Tomatoes Underway in 


By “New York Stater” 
Maryland. 


New York, N. Y., July 26, 1950. 


THE SITUATION—A broad buying 
movement and higher prices on a num- 
ber of items, especially canned fish, fea- 
tured spot canned food market opera- 
tions. Retailer demand was reported to 
have been the best in recent years and 
this movement is now felt keenly in 
wholesale quarters, with these interests 
striving to make important replacements, 
Buying, starting in the retail markets, 
and soon spreading to the wholesaler 
and other outlets can be traced almost 
entirely to a bad case of “war jitters,” 
along with fears of a food shortage. 
Assurances by Government officials that 
there is plenty to go around appear to 
have had not the slightest influence. 

If this buying is maintained for any 
length of time there is no doubt but what 
stocks of many items will become exceed- 
ingly short followed by sharp price 
advances. Many packers are now at the 
end of their 1949 season and are well 
cleaned of supplies. Quite a few packs 
do not promise anything like that of a 
year ago. Volume movement on new 
packing is but a short while ahead, and 
a period of unusually heavy buying 
could, it was indicated, quickly eliminate 
stocks that would in ordinary times 
spread over the coming fiscal year. 


THE OUTLOOK — The usual trade 
statistics, charts applying to the prob- 
able volume of demand as well as likely 
price movements, and estimated process- 
ing totals, are not considered at this 
time. The big question apparently is just 
what will be the outcome of the political 
situation in the Far East? Answer that 
and the entire outlook picture can then 
be properly adjusted. 

Meanwhile, new packs are getting 
underway. The greatest problem faces 
West Coast fruit canners. Most of these 
are moving cautiously and this may force 
reduced pack totals on a number of items. 
Apricot canners in many instances are 
now withdrawn. Early in the season 
apricot growers were reported as obtain- 
ing $60.00 a ton delivered to cannery. 
They are now asking in many instances, 
$90.00 a ton. Growers of peaches, pears, 
and numerous other fruits are also war 
minded it was said, at least judging by 
their asking prices to canners. 


SALMON—The market was reported 
as extremely active for new pack pinks 
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and chums. Most of the 1949 pack was 
either sold or committed for early season 
shipment. Pinks were quoted around 
$11.00 for halves and chums ait $9.75. 
Virtually no pink talls were reported 
available with the last price paid $17.50 
per case. There is a heavy retailer re- 
placement demand. In the Bristol Bay 
area the packing of reds was over with 
the total pack held to be a disappoint- 
ment. Opening prices have not been 
announced, but they are expected to be 
from $28.00 to $29.00 per case, f.o.b. as 
to seller. The estimated pack of reds 
in the Bristol Bay area was 550,000 
cases, 


TUNA FISH—A very heavy demand 
was reported for domestic tuna fish 
packs, while a sharply higher market 
was noted for Japanese albacore, fancy 
solid pack, with sellers asking $15.50 to 
$16.00 for white meat, ex-warehouse, 
N. Y. No light meat was available. 
Some packers opened on Northwest Alba- 
core and canning has started with 
reports of fairly heavy run of fish. Offer- 
ings were on the basis of $15.50 to $17.00 
for fancy solid pack white meat alba- 
core halves and $10.75 to $11.00 for 
white meat flakes and chunks. First 
deliveries of fish were made to canners 
at $350.00, but it was not long before 
fishermen were obtaining $375.00 and 
now canners in some instances were 
reported as paying a premium of $25.00 
per ton above this figure to obtain the 
raw product. New pack California alba- 
core featured brands were quoted from 
$16.00 to $17.00 per case for halves, 
f.o.b. cannery. 

There was a report that many Japa- 
nese canners were unable to accept any 
further business for July or August 
shipment on their fancy albacore packs 
and would take business only for Sep- 
tember forward, as to packing opera- 
tions. 


SARDINES — Maine sardines were 
reported in very firm position at $6.00 
to $6.50, f.o.b. shipping point, for quar- 
ters in oil, keyless. Meanwhile one of 
the large can manufacturers stated that 
in view of the unprecedented run of 
fish they were not in a position to sup- 
ply all the cans necessary and notified 
canners that temporarily at least they 
would have to allocate their deliveries. 
California sardines were in small sup- 
ply and the trade was waiting for new 
pack openings. 


SHRIMP—Few canners are in a posi- 
tion to offer medium or large shrimp at 
this time. Most of the offerings are 
small. 


CLING PEACHES—The 1950 open- 
ing price range was announced and this 
schedule was well above a year ago. It 
was expected to be firm but not at the 
range which eventually developed. Can- 
ners were reported paying $60.00 a ton 
to growers, but there were also advices 
that premiums were being paid as well 


to get the fruit. The crop was maturing 
early. In view of the cutback in the 
orchards, the trade still feels that the 
pack will come in the neighborhood of 
15,000,000 cases. Choice halves, 2%s 
were priced at $2.55 and sliced at $2.60, 
while 10s were $8.60 and $8.80 respec- 
tively. Standard 2%s, were $2.35 and 
sliced $2.40, while 10s were $7.85 and 
$8.05. On fancy halves packers asked 
$2.80 for 2%s and $2.85 for sliced and 
10s were $9.25 and $9.45, all doz. f.o.b. 
cannery, 


PINEAPPLE — Broad buying opera- 
tions quickly brought lower stocks and 
higher prices. Leading brand canners 
announced an advance of from 7%c to 
15¢e a doz., on the following. Sliced 2%s 
$3.20, 2s $2.80 and 1s flat $1.42%. On 
choice, sellers were asking $3.00 for 2'%s, 
$2.65 for 2s and $1.30 for 1s flat, f.o.b. 
dock Hawaii. 


APRICOTS—While most of the inde- 
pendent canners withdrew from the mar- 
ket as growers hiked the price beyond 
their ability to pay and sell at a profit, 
a leading featured brand canner came 
out with prices for shipment. The list 
was $3.10 for 2%s unpeeled halves, 
$1.90 for 303s and $1.22% for buffet 
sizes. On unpeeled whole apricots, 2%s 
were quoted at $2.60, and 308s at $1.65, 
while peeled 2%s wholes were $3.25 
and 2'% glass $3.50. Reports from Cali- 
fornia said that due to poorer quality 
than expected the pack may turn out to 
be well below the early estimates of 
4,000,000 cases. Growers were getting 
from $85.00 to $90.00 a ton for Blen- 
heim tonnage, with earlier expectations 
that the basis would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $60.00. 


ELBERTA PEACHES —It was re- 
ported that a leading California canner 
was broadcasting daily to growers quot- 
ing $85.00 a ton for their fruit. Fresh 
market demand is reported as enormous 
and prices paid were said to be in the 
neighborhood of $100.00 per ton to grow- 
ers. There are some canners said _ to 
have booked business around $3.60 for 
2's fancy shipment when ready. 


ASPARAGUS — A leading canner 
opened on featured brand all green and 
cut green New Jersey pack on the basis 
of $4.90 for 2s all green and $3.45 for 
picnics. On cut all green the market was 
$4.40 for 2s and $3.00 for picnics. There 
were also formal opening prices an- 
nounced by a California featured brand 
packer at $4.10 for 2s, early garden 
variety, $2.80 for picnic tips and $3.15 
for salad points, f.o.b. west coast ship- 
ping point. 


TOMATOES — Packing is underway 
in the Tri-States and the market opened 
at $1.20 to $1.25 for 2s standard, f.o.b. 
Maryland cannery. The schedule was 
about the same as last year, with costs 
slightly in excess of that period. Demand 
was reported as quite good for the first 
run. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Outlook Is For Sellers Market For Some 

Time To Come—Unsold Tomatoes Hard To 

Find, Juice Out—Corn Price Up As Sales 

Pick Up—Excellent Bean Pack Prospects— 

Citrus Firm—First Peach Prices High— 
Strength In Fish. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 27, 1950. 


THE SITUATION—The rate of busi- 
ness activity has soared to new levels 
this week propelled upward by fears of 
higher prices, the bad news from the 
Far East and distributors’ efforts to 
maintain sufficient inventory to handle 
heavy consumer buying. Prices are ad- 
vancing with few exceptions despite buy- 
ers’ efforts to minimize the underlying 
causes. Even depressed items like corn 
and Maine sardines have felt the effects 
and have bounced upward from previous 
lows. Following in the footsteps of Cali- 
fornia apricots and Northwest cherries 
and berries, new pack Cling peach prices 
arrived today up considerably from last 
sales on remnants of the 1949 pack. At 
the same time Hawaiian pineapple can- 
ners announced higher prices on sliced 
and chunk style pineapple although other 
items on the list remained unchanged. 


Buying has been broad and heavy as 
buyers have been forced to come in the 
market even against their wishes in some 
cases simply because the movement of 
canned foods through their warehouses 
has been very brisk. Greatest interest 
has been in the grades which apparently 
will be short, such as standard peas. 
Wherever a lot of standard peas shows 
up it usually is grabbed up in a hurry 
without much quibbling about price. It 
looks now like a revived demand for 
standard grade merchandise. Any cau- 
tion that might be noticed comes from 
the canner’s side of the fence as in most 
cases they are anything but anxious sell 
ers. From where the writer sits it looks 
like a sellers’ market for some time to 
come, 


TOMATOES—Prices are higher and 
supplies are lower, in fact here in the 
middle-west unsold stocks are reaching 
a bare minimum. Tomatoes in No. 1 and 
No. 2% tins are definitely a thing of 
the past with twos fast reaching that 
stage. What few extra standard twos 
are left are held at a low of $1.40 up to 
$1.50. There seems to be a much better 
supply of tens although even these are 
held firm at $6.00 for standards and 
$6.50 to $7.00 for extra standards. Juice 
in any size is completely cleaned as buy- 
ers await new pack. New pack standard 
twos from the East are offered here at 
$1.20 but it’s too early to report the 
trade’s reaction. By the time the new 
pack begins late next month there will 
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be a ready market for both juice and 
tomatoes, 


CORN—Stimulated by general market 
conditions, canners have finally suc- 
ceeded raising prices over the depressed 
levels so long in effect. It’s now difficult 
to find fancy corn, either cream style or 
whole kernel, at $1.25 as most canners 
are up to $1.30 for twos. Predictions 
are that fancy corn will reach $1.40 to 
$1.45 by the time new packs are avail- 
able. With acreage down and the weather 
unfavorable canners should name prices 
that will show them a profit, especially 
in view of general conditions. Sales have 
been good this week as the trade feel any 
corn they have in the warehouse will be 
good property when the leaves begin to 
fall. 


GREEN & WAX BEANS—The 1950 
pack will get underway late this month 
in Wisconsin and prospects are for an 
excellent pack. Business is being done 
here for immediate shipment from the 
new pack on the basis of $2.85 for fancy 
1 sieve whole, both green and wax, in 
No. 2 tins, $2.65 for 2 sieve and $2.35 
for 3 sieve. Fancy cuts—1-2-3 sieve are 
quoted at $2.00, 3 sieve $1.90 and 4 sieve 
at $1.80. These prices are about the same 
as last year. 

First quotations on new beans just 
reached here from New York offering 
fancy 3 sieve cuts in tens at $7.75, 2s 
$1.65, 1s $1.15 and 8 oz. at $.95. Fancy 4 
sieve cuts are listed at $7.50, $1.55, $1.10 
and $.90. These prices are on wax beans 
with green beans listed at 25c higher on 
tens, 5c on twos, 2'%c higher on 1s and 
8 


CITRUS—Large scale buying has fur- 
ther delpeted stocks and pushed prices 
higher. Sugar added orange juice, which 
the trade felt would be in the doldrums 
before the new pack rolled around, has 
sold so well that canners are now hold- 
ing 46 oz. at a low of $3.45 up to $3.55. 
Blended juice is still offered at $3.30 
although grapefruit juice, unsweetened, 
is up to $3.50 and difficult to find indi- 
cating the results of the short pack. 
Natural juice of all kinds is now in short 
supply and canners should be in a well 
sold position on everything when the new 
pack begins, contrary to previous dire 
predictions by many buyers. However, 
in respect to these experts, the war sit- 
uation, no doubt, had a great deal to do 
with the present situation. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — One Cali- 
fornia canner offered new pack Clings 
here today on the basis of $2.80 for 
fancy halves in 2% tins with sliced at 
$2.85, choice halves at $2.55 and sliced 
at $2.60 and standards at $2.25 and 
$2.30. These prices leave the trade in a 
quandary as under normal conditions 
they feel such prices would be too high 
and develop much consumer resistance. 
However, conditions are no longer nor- 


mal and the question is how far will the 
public go under a war stimulant. It 
looks like buying will be cautious on this 
item, at least at the moment, until the 
average buyer looks the situation over 
a lot more carefully. 


CANNED FISH—Maine sardines did 
an about face in short order recently 
with prices jumping from a low of $5.50 
to $6.50 and leaving some canners with- 
drawn entirely. There was a scramble 
to get under cover after a long period 
of hand to mouth buying which ended 
in a hurry when prices started to move 
up. 

Interest in tall red salmon at $28 a 
case has perked up considerably as the 
trade not only needs to replenish badly 
depleted stocks but are also convinced 
the outlook is strong. Pinks are like- 
wise selling well at $16. The prospects 
for pinks are apparently on the adverse 
side and as a result sellers are not too 
anxious. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Season In Inland Waters To Open 
Soon—Slight Increase In Crab Meat Pro- 
duction—Request Uniform Shrimp Law. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 27, 1950. 


SHRIMP — A drop of 1,723 barrels 
shrimp took place in production in this 
section last week over the previous week 
as 6,893 barrels were produced the pre- 
vious week and 5,170 barrels last week 
—inclement weather is one of the reas- 
ons. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 1,648 barrels 
shrimp last week and 1,529 barrels the 
previous one, or they received 119 more 
barrels shrimp last week than the pre- 
vious one, 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing July 14, 1950 were: Louisiana 1,304 
barrels, including 52 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,682 barrels, includ- 
ing 1,504 barrels for canning; Alabama 
262 barrels, including 92 barrels for 
eanning; Apalachicola, Fla. 22 barrels; 
and Texas 1,900 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 27,656 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 791,185 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 3,806,051 pounds more 
than a year ago. 

The total holdings of shrimp in cold 
storage in the United States on July 1, 
1950 was 16,617,000 pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 9,409 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending July 15, 1950, 
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which brought the pack for the season 
to 747,162 standard cases. 

The season for catching shrimp in the 
inland waters of the states of Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama is sched- 
uled to open on the second Monday in 
August, therefore many of the boats are 
undergoing repairs and putting them 
in first class condition for the opening 
of the season. 


CRAB MEAT — Production of crab 
meat increased 6,205 pounds last week 
over the previous week, as 21,772 pounds 
were produced last week and 15,567 
pounds the previous one. 


Landings of crab meat for the week 
ending July 14, 1950 were: Louisiana 
17,984 pounds fresh cooked and _ pro- 
cessed; Mississippi 750 pounds fresh 
cooked; Alabama 878 pounds of fresh 
cooked and processed; and Apalachicola 
2,160 pounds fresh cooked. 


UNIFORM SHRIMP LAWS ARE 
REQUESTED — At a meeting of the 
National Fisheries Institute of the Gulf 
Region, held in Mobile, Alabama, July 
20 and 21, 1950, a uniform shrimp law 
was asked for. 

Regulatory bodies of the five Gulf 
States were urged in Mobile Friday to 
set up uniform regulations governing the 
section’s profitable shrimp industry. 

The plea came from Dr. James Nelson 
Gowanloch, chief biologist of Louisiana’s 
Department of Fish and Wildlife Service 
at the Gulf Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion meeting. 


He suggested that they get together 
on a uniform count on the size of shrimp 
which can be legally taken, the shrimp- 
ing season, and on whether shrimping 
will be permitted at night. 

Alabama Commissioner Tom Johnson, 
3rd, of Mobile proposed a resolution ask- 
ing the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
to submit recommendations on uniform 
shrimping regulations. No vote on the 
resolution was taken immediately. 


James McPhillips of Mobile said the 
Brazilian shrimp, virtually unknown 
until a few years ago, was becoming a 
popular variety in the shrimp market, 
particularly in the canning field. 

He said this type gave a brighter and 
pinker appearance and were more 
appealing to the eye than the plain white 
colored shrimp. 

McPhillips requested the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service to search out new 
supplies of this type during the current 
fisheries hunt in the Gulf of Mexico by 
the trawler Oregon. 


Thursday, the commission was told by 
Herman Gautier, fisheries commissioner 
of Pascagoula, Mississippi, that contrary 
to popular belief, menhaden fishing is not 
harmful to game or commercial fishing. 

Gautier pointed out that tests have 
proved that menhaden do not mix with 
other fish. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


CARL A. SUTTER 


Carl A. Sutter, 81, retired General 
Manager of Fidalgo Island Packing 
Company and a pioneer Puget Sound and 
Alaska Canning Operator, died in his 
Seattle home July 5 after a long illness. 
Mr. Sutter was a leader in the develop- 
ment of the salmon canning industry. 
He was a charter member of the Asso- 
ciation of Pacific Fisheries and a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the North- 
west Branch of N.C.A. serving since its 
inception in 1919. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, a brother, a sister and 
five grandchildren. 


W. H. AMES 


W.H. (Finn) Ames, one of the organ- 
izers of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion in 1905 and President of the asso- 
ciation in 1910, died at Markesan, Wis- 
consin on July 11 after a long illness. 
He was 91 years old. His connection 
with the canning industry dates back 
to 1896 when he started the Randolph 
Canning Company. In 1904 he became 
Manager of the Markesan Canning Com- 
pany and continued in this capacity until 
1924. He is survived by his daughter, 
Mrs. George C. Johnson, wife of the 
President of the Cobb Canning Company. 


R. V. THURSBY DIES 


Richard V. Thursby, a partner of 
Kemp, Day & Co., New York canned food 
firm, died at his home at Sayville, Long 
Island, July 16, at the age of 62. He had 
been prominently identified with the can- 
ned foods market for the past 40 years. 


CHESTER OLIPHANT 


Chester Oliphant, 63, for the past 28 
years a salesman for the H. J. Heinz 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa branch, died 
at his home at Des Moines on July 5. 


In support of Gautier’s stand, Chief 
Biologist Jack Baughman of the Texas 
Game and Fish Commission, Galveston, 
said that during a period of observation 
along the Atlantic Coast 27,965,755 men- 
haden had been caught. The number of 
other fish taken in the nets was 94,765. 


After eliminating those of no value, 
Baughman said, only 6,990 food fish 
remained, less than 1 per cent. 


A. J. Wegmann of New Orleans, vice 
president of the National Fisheries Insti- 
tute of the Gulf Region recommended 
to the commission that it seek control of 
off-shore Gulf fishing waters. No imme- 
diate action was taken on the recom- 
mendation, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 4, 1950—Annual Raw To- 
mato Grading School, Maywood, Ind. 


AUGUST 16-18, 1950—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, III. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


SEPTEMBER 27-29, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Texas Canners Association, 
Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 138-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 


America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—47th Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


July 31, 1950 
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